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TYPES OF WORK IN WHICH OLD WORLD ARTISTS EXCEL 

FINE ARTS SCHOOL FOR THE GHETTO. 

A movement is on foot, headed by Dean Jackman of the Chicago 
university, to found an art school to cost $2,500,000 in the ghetto district 
of Chicago. The idea is unique, to say the least, though it is by no 
means impractical. 

The dean bases his suggestion on the theory that the poor of this 
country emigrated from foreign lands where art is appreciated by all 
classes! These people, he holds, have an inherited love for art which 
stretches back through centuries. Their children have not the advan- 
tages of the public schools, and even if they had, the attention now given 
to the study of art in these institutions is so slight that they would have 
no opportunity to learn anything above the commonplace. In these 
3'oungsters of the foreigners there is no doubt much of latent talent, 
which, if properly developed, would produce artists and musicians who 
would contribute their share to elevating the standard of culture in the 
United States. 

Dean Jackman strikes very closely to the truth in his arguments for 
his pet plan. A visit to the Chicago Art Institute on any free day will 
convince the most skeptical of this fact. On those days one will find 
wandering through the galleries scores of poorly dressed foreigners who 
study the~many works with an interest and intelligence from which the 
ordinary American-born suffers by comparison. 

The character of audiences at important musical events is further 
proof of the soundness of the idea. In all large concert audiences there 
are invariably numerous representatives of the poorer classes. They do 
not occupy the best seats, nor are they attired in gala costumes. But 
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they listen to the program with rapt attention, and none are more critical 
than they. This innate love of the beautiful is certain to develop talent 
and genius to produce it; and the plan to establish a school which will 
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provide an opportunity for the children of this class to study art is com- 
mendable indeed. 

And while we are on this subject, it might be well to call the atten- 
tion of the people to the fact that too little attention is given to this 
branch of study in the public schools. It is true that many of our 
schools devote some time each day to art instruction, and it is also true 
that there is an upward trend in the appreciation of its value. But the 
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work done is too superficial, and the results secured are anything but 
satisfactory. Skilled art teachers should be employed in every city 
school who should not only make it their business to give instruction to 
students, but to see to it that the decorations of the school room are of a 
high character. 

The progress which has been made in the past few years in this direc- 
tion is encouraging, though the actual results are many times distress- 
ing. Ignorance as to the value of pictures and sculpture is the cause of 
many an atrocious school room, when, in reality, the purpose and desire 
<>f those who directed the decoration have been sincere. Good copies of 
good pictures are not hard to secure, nor are they expensive; but teach- 
ers who know how to select them wisely are hard to find. 

Let the cause of art not be forgotten in our public schools. Well 
directed effort in this branch of study will in time work a transformation 
in the interior of American homes, as well as of American public insti- 
tutions. C. C. 
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